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Iu this Tssue- 


SIDNEY LENS has recently returned from a visit to 
Poland. His article is based on first-hand interviews 
with scores of Polish people of all shades of opinion and 
political views. In answer to questions put to him by the 
Editors, asking for sources for his conclusions about the 
release of political prisoners, abolition of the secret 
police, etc., Lens states: “Everyone in Poland knows 
scores of people released from prison. All my sources 
—of all shadings—agreed that only a handful is left. 
They know because they know which of their friends 




















are still missing ... people speak freely in Poland today; 
if the dissolution of the secret police were a fake, some- 
one surely would have alluded to it. Naturally there is 
an investigation section of the normal police, but there 
is no separate apparatus—above the state—as existed in 


the past. ... There is no habeas corpus in our sense 


(but) all trials are public.” On the question of fre 
speech, books and teaching, Lens says: “I doubt if they | 
will permit Djilas’s book to be published inside Poland 
But no one would be arrested for reading that book in 
English. And the old books that were in people's 
libraries—in hiding for years—are now coming out on 
the bookshelves again and being circulated. ... Ther 
is no freedom of assembly, bui in a small village fijty| 
people spoke to us, all together, and all anti-Communiy 
including the mayor of the town. ... Russian is m 
longer required (in schools). Classes are conducted 
with free discussion—probably as much as or close 


that of the U. S.” 


NEXT MONTH Liperation will feature a symposium 
on the use of Federal Troops in Little Rock and on the 
background of integration developments in the South. 
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trouble and thus “prove” that Arkan- 


» Sas would not peacefully accept 
) school integration. 


THE ERUPTION of violence in 
Little Rock will be interpreted in 
some circles as fresh evidence that 
class struggles and basic social con- 
flicts can only be resolved by violence. 
The restoration of outward order by 
the Presidential action in sending the 
United States Army into the city will 
be cited in other circles as fresh evi- 
dence that when evil and violence are 
rampant counter-violence has to be 
used to create conditions under which 
constructive and peaceful programs 
can be carried out. We do not accept 
such conclusions. 

The issues are far too complicated 
to be dealt with in a brief editorial. 
We are, therefore, planning a sym- 
posium in the next issue on questions 
raised by the President’s sending of 
troops into Little Rock. Meanwhile, 
a few comments can be made. 

At the beginning of September 
there was reason to think that in- 
tegration would begin peacefully in 
Little Rock with the mild first step 
of admitting nine qualified Negro 
youths to Central High School. The 
school board was for it, and its staff 
had made careful preparations among 
townspeople, teachers, and students. 


| The city administration and the over- 
» whelming 


' backed the school board. 


clergy 
Integra- 
tion was already in effect in a number 
of places in Arkansas, including the 
State university. Yet violence erupted 
in tragic fashion. Why? 

Orval Faubus, Governor of Arkan- 
sas, tried, under cover of talk about 
preventing violence, to provoke it. He 


majority of the 


| called out the National Guard, osten- 
_tibly to prevent violence by oppo- 
| nents of integration, and then used 
' the troops to keep the Negro children 


out of school. He never produced 
the evidence which he claims to have 


| collected before September 2 that 
there would be violence if integration 
' Was attempted. The highest authority 


in the state issued what amounted to 
an open invitation to frustrated and 
individuals to make 


There are other politicians who 
bear a large responsibility. Senators 


and many other office holders who 
}, are fighting to maintain the one party 
» System in the South fear that this 


system will be destroyed if Negroes 


) get the right to vote. Most of these 


men are too well educated to believe 
at the Negro race is biologically in- 


ferior. When they orate about racial 
purity, they know only too well nu- 
merous instances in which white men 
have taken advantage of Negro 
women sexually. Their appeal to 
states’ rights is also phony. They 
solicit big industry. They fight for 
lucrative federal military installa- 
tions and the subsidies for the in- 
terests which dominate their states. 
Yet these respectable leaders of the 
“free world” resort to every device 
to which they can give the appear- 
ance of legality—new school assign- 
ment laws, juries which won’t convict, 
harassment of the N, A. A. C. P. in 
its efforts to secure enforcement of 
the law and to provide legal aid to 
helpless victims of injustice and ter- 
ror—in order to prevent the gradual 
removal of racial discrimination. They 
provide support and often incitement 
to extremist elements to engage in 
violence and to subject thousands of 
Negroes to shameful humiliations. 


The same charge may be levelled 
at the respectable people who in 
many situations display sensitivity 
but who in the struggle over racial 
justice are largely silent, inactive, 
immobilized. As a result of their 
silence, the patient transformation 
of human relations in the local popu- 
lation, by which alone true integra- 
tion can be accomplished, is ne- 
glected. 


But the worst offender in this cate- 
gory is President Eisenhower. He 
claims to be above politics, a man 
who takes the Christian gospel se- 
riously. On September 22, after Gov- 
ernor Faubus had withdrawn the 
National Guard in the face of a fed- 
eral injunction, Eisenhower issued a 
statement which read in part: “All 
parents must have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the ordeal to which 
the nine Negro children who have 
been prevented from attending Cen- 
tral High School have been subjected.” 


This is a case of adding insult to 
injury because it was not spoken 
when Governor Faubus started his 
action to subject these children to 
their “ordeal”. We think no one 
should forget what it would have 
meant to these children if Eisenhower 
had spoken out then, or had re- 
sponded long ago to the appeals to 
go South and proclaim his moral 
convictions about racial discrimina- 
tion. We cannot forget the thousands 
upon thousands of individuals in the 
Negro sections of the country, the 
people of both races in a besieged 


silence and violence e 


community like Koinonia, who are 
daily subjected to material exploita- 
tion, terror, and the gravest psycho- 
logical injury by the failure of people 
who wield influence to exert the 
moral force at their command. 

Having stated that he would not 
think of using Federal troops, Eisen- 
hower conspicuously failed to take 
affirmative, nonviolent measures. Thus 
the effect of his statement was to 
give racists the impression that their 
lawlessness would not meet resist- 
ance of any kind. When the inevi- 
table explosion ensued, Eisenhower 
resorted to the extreme measure 
he had wanted to avoid. 

It is understandable that under the 
circumstances multitudes of Negroes 
and others should believe that at the 
moment there was no nonviolent 
alternative. They are, of course, 
justified in denouncing the hypocrisy 
of non-pacifists who believe in the 
use of force by government and who 
now cry out when for once this force 
is invoked to protect Negroes from 
the violence to which they have been 
subjected for generations. 

Nevertheless, if the idea prevails 
that in the final analysis it is force 
and violence, governmental or private. 
that decides, this idea will create 
far more tragedies than that of Little 
Rock. The nonviolent action de. 
veloped by the Negro people in Mont- 
gomery and elsewhere still points to 
the one sure road to brotherhood. The 
fact that no program for nonviolent 
action was developed in Little Rock 
is another reason for the present ini- 
passe. 

Pacifists bear a heavy responsibil- 
ity for this. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, we have done little to tackle 
the problem. of nonviolent transition 
to a new order of race relations. Too 
often believers in nonviolence are 
set apart from the masses by economic 
and class privileges that make it im- 
possible for them to be effective in 
helping build a nonviolent movement 
in day-to-day situations. We must 
not regard ourselves as pure and 
noble if we are only unengaged and 
ineffective. 

The issue at Little Rock, at Levit- 
town and countless other places, is 
a human, a moral, issue, not one of 
legal technicalities. It can be met 
creatively only as each of us takes 
upon himself in his own neighborhood 
and place of work the responsibilities 
of facing up to that issue in the con- 
crete form, involving actual human 
beings, in which it presents itself. 







































































DOT ONOOT 


REVOLT OF THE CAPTIVE MIND 


THE STUDENTS at Warsaw University were 
putting on a satirical show, and a young man was playing 
American jazz on a dilapidated tape recorder. 

“You see that recorder,” he said. “It’s Russian. That’s 
why it wiggles and stops so often.” 

A few minutes later another student came by, and the 
three of us sat down for a chat. The talk got around to 
Marxism, and the second student—a member of the 
Communist party—said: “I agree with Marxist theory 
in all subjects except philosophy. I don’t think that 
dialectica] materialism is scientific.” The other student, 
who was not a party member, insisted that Marxism is 
valid in the field of sociology. 

There was a skit in the show involving a girl who was 
having trouble with her marks. “What is socialism?” 
she asked her professor. “Years ago you told us that 
socialism was what Comrade Stalin said it was. Then 
a few years ago you said it was what Comrade Malenkov 
said it was. Now you tell us,” she concluded in utter con- 
fusion, “it’s what Comrade Gomulka says it is.” 

These students illustrate the state of indecision of 
Communists in Poland. Anti-Russian feeling is universal. 
As they veer away from the Russian theories of socialism, 
Poland’s youth and intelligentsia continue to search for 
more logical answers. 

“What do you think of the theories of Bukharin or 
Trotsky?” I asked one of the editors of Po Prostu, the 
student paper. 

“J don’t know about Bukharin’s theories,” he said. 





report 
from 


Poland: 












































SIDNEY LENS 


“Perhaps I agree with him. I just haven’t read enough 
on that subject. But as to Trotsky, I’m against. I think 
he was another Stalinist.” 

“Have you ever read any of his books?” 

“Yes, I read My Life in 1950, and The Revolution Be. 
trayed more recently.” 

Some days later I spoke to an up-and-coming leader of 
the party, and when I began one sentence with “You 
Communists”, he objected vigorously. “Why do you call 
us Communists? I consider myself a Socia] Democrat, 
not a Communist. And I think of the Polish United 
Workers Party as a labor party rather than as a Com 
munist party. Our views have been radically altered 
and even democratic centralism no longer exists within 
the party. Naturally there is some discipline impose 
on party members, but no more than, say, the disciplint 
of the Norwegian or the British labor parties. Of the) 
15,000 full time functionaries we used to have there att 
now only 5,000. From the physical point of view alone 
with that reduced apparatus, it is impossible to impo 
the old kind of centralism. Furthermore, as you know} 
there is a real faction fight within the party. This woul! 
have been impossible under the old system.” 

Something is happening behind the Iron Curtain, an! 
remarks like these only emphasize the point. Whethe 
the remarks themselves are valid or not is not decisive) 
What is decisive is the fact that a whole nation that hey 
been effectively muzzled for a decade is speaking to # 
self and speaking to others, is weighing its past an 
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its ideology. To some Americans every step in the Com- 


» Communists ? 
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munist world that tends towards liberalization is a 


“trick” intended merely to confuse and disorient gul- 


lible Americans. But there are 1,700,000 party members 
in Poland, and there used to be 2,000,000 members of 
the youth organization; so that one out of every seven 
citizens was embroiled in the Communist apparatus. 
No “conspiracy” of liberalization, no matter how grand, 
could have made such a large number of people speak 
the way the Poles are speaking now, or question basic 


tenets the way they are now doing. 


After all, what were the men who led the Poznan 
revolt and the Hungarian Revolution, if they were not 
To the non-Communist world Com- 
munism has been a monolithic force, moving with one 
will and in one direction. Since 1928 this has undoubted- 
ly been its salient characteristic; but there have also been 
subterranean elements at work, which are only now— 
since the Twentieth Congress—coming to the surface. 


Behind the Facade 


On the day of this writing an item appeared in the 
press stating that a Communist professor in East Ger- 
many named Alfred Kantorowicz has deserted to the 
West. I know Kantorowicz. As a matter of fact, I spoke 
with him over the telephone in East Berlin only a few 
weeks ago. Back in 1950 I spent a long evening with 
him, and I wrote about that conversation in my book, 
The Counterfeit Revolution. At that time, he said: “Yes, 


| we do have elements of a police state here,” but he 


blamed this on “American sabotage”, which had “forced” 
East Germany to such measures. Though he defended 
the Stalinist regime he seemed to me to be “struggling 
with his doubts.” Seven years later those doubts have 
evidently crystallized to the point where he had to aban- 
don the Communist movement entirely. 


Behind the monolithic facade of the Communist 
countries there are many hundreds of thousands of 
Alfred Kantorowiczs. In capitalist countries the Com- 
munists are “anti”—rebels against the prevailing order. 
In the Communist countries, however, they are the 
great conformists, the apologists for the regime. And 
what they must apologize for frequently clashes with 
their consciences. Except for one person in Poland I don’t 
remember meeting a single Communist who felt that he 
“had the answers.” All were “struggling with doubts.” 
All were caught in the vise between the idealism of their 
dream and the shattering Communist reality. 


The way in which this conflict is resolved is sometimes 


, Surprising. For instance, the Polish trade unions were— 
and I think still are, despite a change in leadership- - 


state-controlled company-type unions, not free in any 
true sense of the word. Yet in Poland there are—and 


| Were—scores of militant actions, such as strikes and 
| slowdowns, organized and led by the Communist party 





cells in the various factories, These cells, composed of 
ordinary workers, not only yield on occasion to mass 
pressure but often organize it. Whatever one may say 
about the bureaucracy at the top, rank and file party 
members played leading roles in the Poznan strikes and 
the “October Revolution.” Behind the monolithic facade 
there have always been contradictions and hostilities to 
the established Communist order. 

After speaking to hundreds of Poles, some Czechs, 
a few East Germans, and scores of Yugoslavs, and re- 
constructing world Communist history, I have the 
feeling that the Communist reel, drawn to monolithic 
tautness by Stalinism, is now unwinding. 


It is just as idle to equate all phases and types of Com- 
munism as to equate all phases and types of capitalisin. 
There is certainly a difference between Spanish and 
American capitalism, just as there is a difference he- 
tween Bukharin’s brand of Communism and Stalin’s, 
or between Ulbricht’s in East Germany and Gomulka’s 
in Poland. These differences in the Communist world 
have always revolved around the satisfaction of con- 
sumer needs. The most outspoken enemies of Con- 
munism concede that Bukharin’s policies, when he dom- 
inated Soviet economics in the Twenties, resulted in 
a higher general standard of living. Bukharin believed 
that it was necessary to satisfy the needs of the workers 
and peasants even if this involved cutting back in- 
vestment and exports. Stalin industrialized rapidly 
without any concern for the plight of the people. He 
invested so heavily and exported so many items that 
consumer needs could not be satisfied. The end result 
was that he had to impose a thorough police state to 
keep the populace in line. 


The Area of Decision 


The Communist reel, moving to Stalinism, tended 
constantly to decrease the area of decision. Under 
Lenin, some opposition parties, such as the Left Social 
Revolutionaries, were at first permitted, but these were 
soon either absorbed or outlawed. Later ten or twelve 
organized factions functioned inside the Bolshevik party 
and to a certain extent were responsive to mass pressures. 
But following the great struggles in the mid-Twenties 
and the ouster of Trotsky and Bukharin, the area of 
decision narrowed to a point where only the central com- 
mittee remained important. The party itself was emas- 
culated and mass pressure almost totally disregarded. 
Then in 1934, when Kirov was murdered, the area of 
decision narrowed still further. It was confined at first 
to the Politbureau and later to Stalin and his secret 
police. Khrushchev, in his Twentieth Congress speech, 
alludes to the conflict between Stalin and Kirov over 
the issue of imprisoning party leaders, from which Stalin 
emerged the victor. In this period and in the following 
two decades the Stalinist brand of Communism came to 
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THE STUDENTS at Warsaw University were 
putting on a satirical show, and a young man was playing 
American jazz on a dilapidated tape recorder. 

“You see that recorder,” he said. “It’s Russian. That’s 
why it wiggles and stops so often.” 

A few minutes later another student came by, and the 
three of us sat down for a chat. The talk got around to 
Marxism, and the second student—a member of the 
Communist party—said: “I agree with Marxist theory 
in all subjects except philosophy. I don’t think that 
dialectical materialism is scientific.” The other student, 
who was not a party member, insisted that Marxism is 
valid in the field of sociology. 

There was a skit in the show involving a girl who was 
having trouble with her marks. “What is socialism?” 
she asked her professor. “Years ago you told us that 
socialism was what Comrade Stalin said it was. Then 
a few years ago you said it was what Comrade Malenkov 
said it was. Now you tell us,” she concluded in utter con- 
fusion, “it’s what Comrade Gomulka says it is.” 

These students illustrate the state of indecision of 
Communists in Poland. Anti-Russian feeling is universal. 
As they veer away from the Russian theories of socialism, 
Poland’s youth and intelligentsia continue to search for 
more logical answers. 

“What do you think of the theories of Bukharin or 
Trotsky?” I asked one of the editors of Po Prostu, the 
student paper. 

“T don’t know about Bukharin’s theories,” he said. 
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“Perhaps I agree with him. I just haven’t read enough 
on that subject. But as to Trotsky, I’m against. I think 
he was another Stalinist.” 

“Have you ever read any of his books?” 

“Yes, [read My Life in 1950, and The Revolution Be. 
trayed more recently.” 

Some days later I spoke to an up-and-coming leader of 
the party, and when I began one sentence with “You 
Communists”, he objected vigorously. “Why do you call 
us Communists? I consider myself a Social Democrat, 
not a Communist. And I think of the Polish Unitel 
Workers Party as a labor party rather than as a Com 
munist party. Our views have been radically altered, 
and even democratic centralism no longer exists withis 
the party. Naturally there is some discipline impose 
on party members, but no more than, say, the discipline 
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its ideology. To some Americans every step in the Com- 
munist world that tends towards liberalization is a 
“trick” intended merely to confuse and disorient gul- 
lible Americans. But there are 1,700,000 party members 
in Poland, and there used to be 2,000,000 members of 
the youth organization; so that one out of every seven 
citizens was embroiled in the Communist apparatus. 
No “conspiracy” of liberalization, no matter how grand, 
could have made such a large number of people speak 
the way the Poles are speaking now, or question basic 
tenets the way they are now doing. 

After all, what were the men who led the Poznan 
revolt and the Hungarian Revolution, if they were not 
To the non-Communist world Com- 
munism has been a monolithic force, moving with one 
will and in one direction. Since 1928 this has undoubted- 
ly been its salient characteristic; but there have also been 
subterranean elements at work, which are only now— 


‘since the Twentieth Congress—coming to the surface. 


Behind the Facade 


On the day of this writing an item appeared in the 
press stating that a Communist professor in East Ger- 
many named Alfred Kantorowicz has deserted to the 
West. I know Kantorowicz. As a matter of fact, I spoke 
with him over the telephone in East Berlin only a few 
weeks ago. Back in 1950 I spent a long evening with 
him, and I wrote about that conversation in my book, 
The Counterfeit Revolution. At that time, he said: “Yes, 
we do have elements of a police state here,” but he 
blamed this on “American sabotage”, which had “forced” 
East Germany to such measures. Though he defended 
the Stalinist regime he seemed to me to be “struggling 
with his doubts.” Seven years later those doubts have 
evidently crystallized to the point where he had to aban- 
don the Communist movement entirely. 


Behind the monolithic facade of the Communist 
countries there are many hundreds of thousands of 
Alfred Kantorowiczs. In capitalist countries the Com- 
munists are “anti”—rebels against the prevailing order. 
In the Communist countries, however, they are the 
great conformists, the apologists for the regime. And 
what they must apologize for frequently clashes with 
their consciences. Except for one person in Poland I don’t 
remember meeting a single Communist who felt that he 
“had the answers.” All were “struggling with doubts.” 
All were caught in the vise between the idealism of their 
dream and the shattering Communist reality. 

The way in which this conflict is resolved is sometimes 
surprising. For instance, the Polish trade unions were— 
and I think still are, despite a change in leadership-—- 


State-controlled company-type unions, not free in any 


true sense of the word. Yet in Poland there are—and 
Wwere—scores of militant actions, such as strikes and 
slowdowns, organized and led by the Communist party 
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cells in the various factories. These cells, composed of 
ordinary workers, not only yield on occasion to mass 
pressure but often organize it. Whatever one may say 
about the bureaucracy at the top, rank and file party 
members played leading roles in the Poznan strikes and 
the “October Revolution.” Behind the monolithic facade 
there have always been contradictions and hostilities to 
the established Communist order. 

After speaking to hundreds of Poles, some Czechs, 
a few East Germans, and scores of Yugoslavs, and re- 
constructing world Communist history, I have the 
feeling that the Communist reel, drawn to monolithic 
tautness by Stalinism, is now unwinding. 


It is just as idle to equate all phases and types of Com- 
munism as to equate all phases and types of capitalisin. 
There is certainly a difference between Spanish and 
American capitalism, just as there is a difference he- 
tween Bukharin’s brand of Communism and Stalin’s, 
or between Ulbricht’s in East Germany and Gomulka’s 
in Poland. These differences in the Communist world 
have always revolved around the satisfaction of con- 
sumer needs. The most outspoken enemies of Com- 
munism concede that Bukharin’s policies, when he dom- 
inated Soviet economics in the Twenties, resulted in 
a higher general standard of living. Bukharin believed 
that it was necessary to satisfy the needs of the workers 
ard peasants even if this involved cutting back in- 
vestment and exports. Stalin industrialized rapidly 
without any concern for the plight of the people. He 
invested so heavily and exported so many items that 
consumer needs could not be satisfied. The end result 
was that he had to impose a thorough police state to 
keep the populace in line. 


The Area of Decision 


The Communist reel, moving to Stalinism, tended 
constantly to decrease the area of decision. Under 
Lenin, some opposition parties, such as the Left Social 
Revolutionaries, were at first permitted, but these were 
soon either absorbed or outlawed. Later ten or twelve 
organized factions functioned inside the Bolshevik party 
and to a certain extent were responsive to mass pressures. 
But following the great struggles in the mid-I'wenties 
and the ouster of Trotsky and Bukharin, the area of 
decision narrowed to a point where only the central com- 
mittee remained important. The party itself was emas- 
culated and mass pressure almost totally disregarded. 
Then in 1934, when Kirov was murdered, the area of 
decision narrowed still further. It was confined at first 
to the Politbureau and later to Stalin and his secret 
police. Khrushchev, in his Twentieth Congress speech, 
alludes to the conflict between Stalin and Kirov over 
the issue of imprisoning party leaders, from which Stalin 
emerged the victor. In this period and in the following 
two decades the Stalinist brand of Communism came to 
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full fruition. From what one sees of its vestiges in 
Poland (large vestiges, by the way) and from what one 
can reconstruct elsewhere, this system had four outstand- 
ing features: 

It was an economic system of under-production. 
Though it built many factories and considerably en- 
larged the means of production, it did so at tremendous 
cost, and it never produced enough consumer goods to 
meet even a relatively low demand. One sees evidence 
of this under-production in the long lines that form 
for daily necessities in Warsaw, the shortages of every- 
day items, such as nails or needles, and the overcrowded 
trams. One sees it, above all, in the abysmal housing 
shortage. Throughout Poland, the family that has more 
than one room is fortunate. We visited apartment after 
apartment where three and four people lived in single 
rooms without water and without private toilet or 
kitchen. Thirty-two families were living in one apart- 
ment building built for twelve families. 

The Stalinist system was based on unabashed police 
terror. A government can explain shortages of goods to 
its people for a short period; it can plead for time to 
repair war ravages or a natural cataclysm; but it cannot 
expect people to go on year after year deprived of the 
necessities of life without their becoming hostile and 
threatening strikes and revolts. The Stalinist system 
answered the antipathy of the masses by arrests and by 
creating a pervasive fear. Any political opposition 
brought on immediate jailing. In three weeks I met a 
few scores of persons who had been in the Communist 
prisons; all without real trials, sometimes having 
waited as long as four and a half years even for the kan- 
garoo court proceeding that served as a “trial.” 

Under the Stalinist system, the police not only became 
co-equal with other segments of the state apparatus, but 
inevitably rose above the government and the Party. 
In Poland there were three parallel apparatuses: the 
government ministries, which merely acted as adminis- 
trative office-boys; the party committees, each con- 
trolling a specific government ministry, and giving all 
orders; and the secret police, which overruled whatever 
it pleased and dominated everything. Within the secret 
police, there was a “tenth” department, whose only 
function was to spy on the leaders of the party. This 
department actually prepared criminal cases against 
every central committee member as a form of permanent 
blackmail. In some instances, it kept potential witnesses 
in jail and extracted confessions, even though the con- 
fession might be against a man who continued to act as 
a leader of the nation. A party leader told me that he 
knew of imprisoned witnesses who had “confessed” 
against President Bierut. The secret police seldom used 
such witnesses and confessions, but they were always in 
reserve to keep party leaders in line. 

In the economic field the Stalinist system had to use 


the same kind of compulsions as in the political fielj 
Ordinarily a state or a corporation can permit its worken 
and managers a certain free play of personal initiatiy 
to keep the economic wheels turning. But the deni,| 
of consumer goods led to such a “cold war” between th! 
people and the state in Stalinist countries that person! 
initiative was not only down to a minimum but wal 
often directed against the state. Under such circyp, 
stances the state could only continue functioning by jp, 
creasing compulsion—with the usual results: inefficiency) 
poor quality and grumbling. It forced farmers to sll 
a specific quota of grain at a specific (and low) price | 
It forced peasants into collectives. And its economic 
plan was so rigid, setting every single price or wag 
and working out every detail of production, that it wa 
topheavy and inefficient. 

No one felt that he had a role to play in such a society; 
men eschewed playing a role for fear of being “wrong” 
Skilled artisans became simple workers, and economia 
professors tried to escape from controversy by becomin 
professors of Arabic or ancient art. 

The end result of this whole system was the defeat of 
its avowed aims: to raise living standards and ennobk 
the life of the individual. Living standards were raised 
far less than in capitalist countries or in mixed econ 
omies like Scandinavia; and the average person livel 
a drab, harassed and thoroughly miserable life. 


The Process of Change 

This was Stalinism, and so clear are its vestiges inj 
Poland today that the characterization is indisputable. 
In the last few years, however, this system has been 
forced to change. Not overnight. Not all at once. Ani 
not at the same tempo or for the same reasons every: 
where. But it is in the process of change. 

The first rumble seems to have begun before the death 
of Stalin. So strong a fight was raging within the appar 
ently monolithic ranks of Communism that Stalin wa 
contemplating another of his famous wide-scale purges 
Had he survived he might very likely have carried il) 
through; on the other hand, nothing is certain, and il 
is possible that he might have been defeated and de) 
throned. The preconditions for change had been pret 
ent in Russia for some time. An economy that is # 
highly developed and that employs perhaps forty mil) 
lion workers could not operate on the slave labor ant 
compulsion principles that Stalin forged for it in thi 
Thirties. | 

Then in 1953 came the death of Stalin. The men 4 


‘ 
the Kremlin evidently decided to share power to") 
limited extent. But they could not do this while pe) 
mitting the secret police the same unlimited powers 


subject only to Stalin’s will—that it had had heforty 





The execution of Beria meant that the Kremlin wa 
broadening slightly the area of decision beyond of g 
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} man rule. But this step could only lead to further steps 
‘in the same direction, because for a quarter of a cen- 




















































tury the only instrument that had made Communist rule 
ossible had been the secret police. 

A British Member of Parliament I know asked a Rus- 
sian statistician the difference between the Malenkov- 
Khrushchev era and the Stalin era. In Stalin’s time, the 
statistician said, he had once prepared statistics to prove 
that capitalism could stabilize itself by using Keynesian 
measures. But since Stalin had arrived at the conclusion 
that capitalism was headed for a depression, the statis- 
tician not only had had to junk his old figures but had 
to develop a whole new set to “prove” just the opposite 
of what he believed. Under the post-Stalin leaders, he 
felt, he would not be able to publish his statistics if 
they tended to contradict the leaders’ viewpoint, but at 
least he would not be required to fabricate new ones. 

The partial emasculation of the secret police in Russia 
gave people courage to make demands. Millions of dis- 
satisfied Communists began to ask for a system of legal- 
ity, for more consumer goods, for the abolition of slave 
camps. In Poland, almost three years ago, students 
began to speak openly of “Russian imperialism” in 
Latvia. The “tenth” department within the secret police 
was abolished. In every Communist country, including 
Russia, some political prisoners were released and the 
slave camps were either reduced in size or eliminated. 

The momentum of all these events, which were in- 
adequately understood in the West, led finally to the 
Khrushchev revelations at the Twentieth Congress. If 
the “collective leadership” was to remain collective it 
had to attack the one-man dictatorship of yesterday. 
The Khrushchev speech accelerated the momentum for 
reform. A Communist told me of how he had listened 
to the seven-hour speech being read to three hundred 
party members and of the shattering effect it had had 
on them. 


Shifts in Power 


In the satellites, in 1956, students demanded freedom 
of discussion, an end to the forced study of Russian, and 
many other reforms. This happened not only in Poland 
but in Czechoslovakia and even in East Germany. 
Worker members of the Communist parties insisted on 
special party conventions to liberalize the regime and 
improve living standards. Right after the Twentieth 
Congress the conservative section of the Polish Com- 
munists tried to come to terms with Gomulka, to fend 
off the demand for change. Gomulka, however, refused 
to talk with them. But after the Poznan riots the pot 


| Teally began to boil. If the Communists had not called 
) Gomulka back to leadership in October, 1956 there 


would unquestionably have been a far bloodier revolu- 


a tion than the one that took place in Poznan. 


Gomulka’s victory is perhaps a measure of the depth 


of the changes behind the Iron Curtain. Students were 
demonstrating in front of the polytechnic university. 
Workers were restless and waiting. The party was hold- 
ing its plenum to raise Gomulka to power, when Khrush- 
chev and his associates arrived by special plane to lay 
down an ultimatum against change. The plenum was 
interrupted and the three leading Poles, Gomulka, 
Ochab and Cyrankiewicz, met with the visitors. Every 
fifteen minutes, while the Poles and the Russians yelled 
at each other, a Polish officer reported on the movements 
of troops that were surrounding the city and moving 





ominously closer. Finally Gomulka picked up one of 
these reports, read it, and told Khrushchev categorically: 
“Either you withdraw those troops this minute or I’m 
going over the air to appeal to the Polish people.” 
Khrushchev ordered them withdrawn. This defying of 
Moscow and threat to appeal to the people cannot be 
dismissed as part of a simple struggle between brothers. 
It was a concession to great and overpowering mass pres- 
sure, a further and more significant broadening of the 
“area of decision.” 

The Polish “October Revolution” did not achieve all 
its objectives or transform the nation overnight into a 
democratic socialist society. After October there were 
not a few steps backward. But the changes were real 
and quite a few are still evident. The old Stalinist reel 
was unwound further than it was anywhere else behind 
the Iron Curtain, except perhaps in Yugoslavia (which 
is a special subject beyond the scope of this article). 
For one thing, thousands of political prisoners were re- 
leased from jail. This is not propaganda; I met quite 
a few of them. For another, the secret police was en- 
tirely abolished, and in some places workers were even 
permitted to view their dossiers and destroy them if 
they saw fit. People began to speak freely to one an- 
other and to foreigners. Within the party itself a vicious 
faction fight continued to rage and the center of gravity 
continued to shift from the conservative Stalinists to 
the more liberal and ex-socialist elements. 

The economy was put into the hands of people like 
Lange, a former University of Chicago professor, and 
Bobrowski, who had defected from the regime and had 
been in self-imposed exile for seven years. The rate of 
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capital investment was cut, so that it was only one-half 
of what it had been at the height of Stalinism, and the 
state borrowed fully five hundred million dollars from 
various countries so that it could make more consumer 
goods available to the people. Collectivization of thie 
farmers was ended and the forced buy-up of grain cut 
drastically. This year it will come to an end entirely. 


Slave camps were abolished, judges began to enforce 
the law according to the law itself rather than according 
to party ukase, and the systematic holding of prisoners 
in jail for many years without trial was stopped. The 
Communist youth movement, two million strong, was 
disbanded; and a new group of only thirty thousand, and 
with little influence, took its place. The old trade union 
leadership was tossed out; ten thousand of the fifteen 
thousand party functionaries were dismissed; shop- 
keepers were permitted to open up business; contro- 
versial books became available (even those by Bukharin 
and Trotsky), and many other changes took place. 

On the other hand, censorship is still strict. News- 
papers cannot criticize Russia, write about strikes, or 
refer in a derogatory manner to any other Communist 
movement. The few hundred workers’ councils that are 
functioning on an experimental basis are—except for a 
small number—very limited in their rights. Opposition 
parties are not permitted, and even the factions now 
fighting within the Communist party do not have the 
right to their own press or caucus organizations. The 
economy, though decentralized, is still far too rigid, and 
living standards for the bulk of the workers have hardly 
improved. The peasants have made big gains, as have 
the miners and perhaps two million other workers, but 
a large part of the population was still dissatisfied when 
I was there. The legal system, far better than in previous 
days, is not yet as democratic as the one in England or 
America. A man can be held in jail for only three days 
without trial (and the judge insures this), but the prose- 
cutors can increase this period to as much as nine months 
on their own motion. 


American Parallels 

There are parallels from our own American history 
which shed light on the subject. After the American 
revolution the United States was a long way from being 
a democracy. The right to vote was restricted to property 
owners; trade unions were illegal; election of the 
president was indirect. It took a whole series of pres- 
sures, beginning with the “five critical years”—Shay’s 
Rebellion, the rebellions at Exeter, Vermont and others 
—and ending with the labor parties of the 1820’s, before 
the United States could be considered a democracy. 
Even then the “revolution” was far from complete. 

A similar process may now be beginning within the 
Soviet orbit. The Soviet-controlled area still has a one- 
party dictatorship. The people do not have freedom of 
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speech, assembly or organization. Living standards an} 
painfully low. But many of the worst features of the dict 
tatorship have been modified. Fear has been reduced) 
and the people make their voice increasingly felt. The 
state is subject to pressure from students, intellectuak 
workers and the managerial class, pressure such as it ha 
not felt for three decades. A dual process has begun of 
mass pressure from below and begrudging state conce 
sions from above. Sometimes the mass pressures spill 
over into revolution, as in East Berlin, Poznan, Vorkuta 
Warsaw in October and the Hungarian Revolution. But! 
whether they reach such proportions or not, they ar 
there and the state is being forced to reckon with them, 

One need not give Khrushchev or his allies credit fo 
this change; one can—and should—insisi that the de. 
cisive forces responsible for it have been the pressure 
from below. Yet changes are taking place. And they are 
for the better. I personally do not think that the men 
who lead the Soviet world and were associated with the 
Stalinist terror system will survive the end of the process, 
They have engendered too many deep hatreds amongst 
the people. Nothing is so striking in the satellite worl 
as the weak mass base of the Communist parties and the 
ineptitude of the party leaders in dealing with the 
masses. But this is a moment of transition for the Com 
munist world—the beginning, in fact, of its Second 
Revolution. 

The danger is that most anti-Communists, hostile a 
they are to the Stalinist heritage, will not recognize the 
process. In the 1930’s many sincere people supported 
the Soviets because they thought they were continuing 
the policies of the more liberal regimes of Lenin and 
Bukharin in the 1920’s. As the reel unwinds backward 
now, equally sincere people fail to see any important 
differences between the Gomulka regime or the Yugoslav 
regime and that cf the Stalin puppets. There is too 
much of a tendency to equate all Communism with—in 
the words of Marx—“one black mass of reaction,” with 
out distinguishing its nuances. 

The other ideological danger is also present: that 
many sincere leftists who were disoriented by the Twer- 
tieth Congress and the revelations about Stalin will 
conclude that all is now going well behind the Iron} 
Curtain and that Khrushchev and company merit ow 
support. As I see it, it is the mass pressures below which 
are the dynamo for change, while the bureaucratit 
structures above merely yield ground—usually be} 
erudgingly. Blind Western policy, which looks at allj 
problems primarily in military terms, helps to confus} 
this issue because it puts the Kremlin leaders in bette 
light than they deserve. But for democratic socialist) 
and pacifists the center of gravity for change in theP 
Communist world will remain the mass pressures belovy 
and the thousands of decent Communists who ay 
“struggling with their doubts.” : 
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“| FARMER AT THE GATES 
y are 
men 
h the When imprisoned conscientious objector Seymour Eichel acted to maintain 
acess. } his individual integrity in opposition to the prison system, he was engaged in 
ongst a personal struggle. But whenever an individual acts against the State, there 
world are results. One of the results of Eichel’s recent fast for freedom in Danbury 
d the } prison (see June LIBERATION) was its effect on a Pennsylvania dairy farmer, 
1 the Richard Fichter. 
Con: When Fichter first heard of Eichel’s fast, he wrote to Eichel’s parents ex- 
cond pressing his solidarity and his sympathy, but also his reluctance to petition gov- 
ernment officials, since he had no hope of finding justice or love in government. 
‘le as Later, after hearing more about Eichel’s individual struggle, Fichter decided 
e the to join Esther Eichel, Seymour’s mother, in her picketing of the White House. 
orted | June 5, he left his dairy herd, his wife and three young children, to join in 
nuing the protest. He went to see Dwight Eisenhower, the man, about freedom. This 
1 and was a new experience for Richard Fichter, and his direct approach to the 
ward “powers” made a profound impression on those who witnessed it. The following 
yrtant are excerpts from the diary Fichter kept while in Washington. 
oslav Marion Bromley 
is t00 
h—in 
with Thursday, June 6 until about 10:00, when Mrs. Eichel came. She was 
When I got to the White House at 8:00 A. M, I went quite excited about someone’s coming to help her. 
tha} ght to the gate and asked for Dwight Eisenhower. They I asked her where I could make a poster and she di- 
[wen-} Called a secretary, a Mr. Rodham, who came to see me. rected me to the office of the Women’s International 
li He asked for all kinds of information, to be filled in on League for Peace and Freedom, where Annalee Stewart 
Tron? form—questions about my occupation, family, parents, gave me the necessary materials. I returned to the White 
‘t ont if I have a typewriter and how old it is, how I came to House and picketed with Mrs. Eichel until she completed 
which} Washington and how I planned to go home, if I had ever her four-hour picketing, which is her physical limit 
«it been in Washington before. In a five-inch space asking per day. I continued until 6:00, when Ed Mickel came 
y bel why I wanted to see the President, I answered in a gen- along. He took me downtown to supper. I wore the sign 
at alj ‘Tal way, as I thought that if I mentioned Seymour all the time. On one side it said: Release Seymour Eichel, 
ynfus| Eichel I would prejudice my chances of seeing the Pres- C. O. to war, now on 28th day of hunger strike for free- 
b etal ident. I was informed that the President was not in, dom from Danbury Federal Penitentiary. On the other 
alist), that his movements are confidential, and that I should side: Release all pacifists in Federal Prisons: Danbury, 
n th} 8 home and write him a letter. I said in my message Conn.: Aaron Hoover, Seymour Eichel; Englewood, 
pelovt '© the President that I would be in front of the White Colo.: Donald Reed; Springfield, Mo.: Ronald Hartlein, 
> att House until further notice. John Martinson; Tucson, Ariz.: Joe Ayres, Arthur Clark. 
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I went out and sat in front of the White House 


Vern Davidson, Nick Kaline. 














































































I am determined to stay here picketing until I can get 
someone to take my place, even though I desperately 
want to get back to relieve my wife, whom I left with 
three children and sixteen milking cows. 


Friday, June 7 


After a good night’s rest through the kindness of Clay- 
ton Loughran of the National Council for Prevention of 
War, I proceeded to picket this morning at 8:00. Mrs. 
Eichel joined me at 10:00. After she relieved me I pro- 
ceeded to the gate at the White House for my daily at- 
tempt to see Dwight Eisenhower. The guard at the gate 
offered me a chair and then called one of the secretaries. 

A Mr. Pine came to meet me today. He proceeded to 
fill out the same form as yesterday, with all questions 
about birth, occupation, family, parents, if I have a 
typewriter and how old it is, how I came to Washington 
and how I plan to go home, if I had ever been in Wash- 
ington before. This he continued to ask even though 
I informed him that I had answered that yesterday. 
Then he told me to write in the five-inch space, as I did 
yesterday, what I want to see the President about. I 
again wrote in a general way, not wanting to mention 
Seymour Eichel’s name in case it might arouse prejudice 
in Eisenhower. I referred to my request of yesterday 
and told Mr. Eisenhower I was still here waiting to see 
him about this life and death matter. 

Mr. Pine informed me that the President was not in 
and that he could not disclose his whereabouts nor when 
he would return. He proceeded to tell me, as Mr. Rod- 
ham did yesterday, that | should go home and write a 
letter to Eisenhower telling him what I want to see him 
about. 

I asked Mr. Pine if what I had written today would be 
placed on the President’s desk uncensored and he said 
it would. I then asked him the reason for my going home 
and writing this if what I had already written would be 
placed on his desk. This he could not explain, but he 
continued to insist that I go home and write the letter. 
Like Mr. Rodham, he began to explain that the Pres- 
ident has thousands of letters daily, and that my chances 
were slim. “But al] mail is placed on his desk?” I asked. 
“Yes,” was the reply, as yesterday. 

Then Mr. Pine asked if he could see the sign I had, 
and I permitted him. He then began to write down the 
name Seymour Eichel and asked if I was his friend. He 
asked if I objected to his writing down what was on the 
signs, and I said that I did because I wanted to save the 
information for oral presentation. Mr. Pine again sug- 
gested that I write this information back home. I said 
I wanted to present it orally since I thought it would be 
more effective that way. Mr. Pine suggested once more 
that I go home and send a letter. I said goodby and left. 

Around 4:00 a scholarly professor-type man stopped 
to read my signs. He then, with what appeared to be 
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a German accent, engaged me in conversation. He askej), 
me if 1 knew of the Society for Social Responsibility) 

in Science, and said that many German and Japanex Th 
scientists belong to it and that many are pacifist, of th 
With deep passion and sincerity he shook my hand anj take 


Satu’ 


wished me luck. and I 

Incidents like this give me courage, but my courage the I 
was soon shaken by the powerful arm of governmental) tified 
coercion. Two policemen in a patrol car called me ove} I exp 
and asked: “Is this man Seymour Eichel a friend of) — 
yours?” ; feren 

“I do not know him personally,” I said, “but I cap. (agat 
not endure to see a man thwarted physically by othen! board 
in his pursuit of Truth. Such an act is to mock God and} vanes 
the dignity of the human personality.” mes 

in 


“What is your religion?” they asked. 
“The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of} We 


man,” I said. could 
“Yes, but I mean what is your religion?” Th 
“Do you mean to ask what church I belong to?” olen 
“Yes,” was their reply. dee 1 
“Spiritually I belong to no organized church,” I said | jem 
“Why are you picketing here?” they said. “Why dont} of fo, 


you go over to Arlington Cemetery and picket? ...You} and t 
had better go back to your family and farm ... Are youl the e 
trying to get locked up?” of én 

“No,” I replied. ods 

“Well, if you think it will help your cause, we can dof that 1 
it. If you are going to keep on picketing, keep moving poten 
and don’t harbor a crowd. We'll be seeing you.” And} jeacoy 
they drove on. 


I continued to picket into the night. At 
A rather fat, simple-looking man came along, stopped} “e™ 
and looked, went on, then came back and asked what the what 
sign said, as he could not read all the words. He began to I said 
ask the typical questions: “But what if everyone did that, and d 
we couldn’t have an Army.” sonali 
“That’s right,” I said. “Bi 
“Then Russia would take us right over.” I per 
I replied that when the United States got that close to lar qu 
the Kingdom of God, Russia probably wouldn’t be fat isthe 
behind. “Ne 
“But what if someone attacked you? Would you fight) learn’ 
back?” nothi 
I replied, “No, if I fought back, we might kill each . 


other and certainly we would both hate each other. But 
if I continued to love my attacker, I would havea “Tt 
chance of overcoming his hate with love, until he, too) one, ' 
could love.” | four 

“But what if I began to hit you right now? Wouldj 2m.” 
you fight back?” he asked. 4 the E 

Awaiting his blows, I replied “No.” He stretched oul) Whit 
his hand, shook mine, said “Thank you,” and told me 4 taken 
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his name. 
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Saturday, June 8 


' the most interested in reading the signs. 


There were many tourists this morning and a number 
of them took my picture. One man asked if he could 
take my picture standing in front of the White House, 


| and I obliged. He then asked me if I were a member of 


the Fellowship of Reconciliation, as he was. He iden- 
tified himself as a Methodist minister from California. 


- Lexplained that I had had a Methodist church for three 


years, but had been denied membership in the Con- 


ference by a majority vote of the executive session 


(against the recommendation by the ministerial training 
board) because I had refused to pay federal war taxes 
through the instrument of the income tax. He was 
shocked, and said that such a thing could never happen 
in his Conference. 


We were interrupted by a policeman who told me I 
could picket, but that I had to keep moving. 


The reactions to my picketing are interesting. Young 
colored people and boys in military uniform seem to be 
Comments 
seem to be about equally divided. For example, a group 
of four boys passed. One of them said, “I hope he dies,” 
and the other, “Oh, no, I don’t.” Typifying the good and 
the evil in men. It is my task to believe that the voice 
of the good will triumph. When I hear unclear words 
or shouts from pedestrians or automobiles, I have faith 
that they are good words, for without this faith in the 
potential goodness of man I would have no hope or 
reason for being here. 


At 12:30, I went to the White House gate for my daily 
attempt to see Eisenhower. The guards began to ask me 
what my real reasons are for being here in Washington. 
I said, “I came to see Mr. Eisenhower concerning a life 
and death matter, and the sacredness of the human per- 
sonality in its quest for truth.” 


“But what are you picketing about?” one asked, and 
I permitted him to read the signs. Then the most popu- 
lar question: “Are you a friend of his, do you know him 
personally ?” 


“No,” I replied, “I never met him personally, but 
learning of his courage to die for humanity, I could do 
nothing else but come in shame of my own lack of cour- 
age, to plead for him before the head of the United 


| States.” 


“I think he should be locked up for a long time,” said 
one. “I had a good job here and was taken overseas for 
four years, and I don’t see why he’s any better than I 
am.” One guard insisted that I had known nothing of 


| the Eichel case until I saw Mrs. Eichel in front of the 
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White House and that then, as an aimless fanatic, I had 
taken up her cause. 


Then the desk guard proceeded to phone a secretary 





announcing that I was here again wanting to see the 
President. 

A Mr. White greeted me. He appeared in a more im- 
patient mood than the two previous secretaries. I was 
not invited into the reception room as previously. He 
began to tell me that I was making a nuisance of myself 
and that the President was a very busy man, with hun- 
dreds wanting to see him daily. The President was not 
in today and it would do me no good to call again until 
Monday. 

Around 4:00 a policeman came along and wanted to 
know how long I would be picketing today. I answered 
that I had not decided. He then explained that he had 
been sent to watch me and that he wanted to know when 
I was quitting so he could go and eat his supper. I told 
him, to let me know when he wanted to eat and I would 
go and eat then too. He said he didn’t want to interfere 
with my picketing, and I said that he was not doing so. 

A few minutes later this humble, sincere, almost bash- 
ful young policeman approached me again and asked 
what Seymour believes. I tried to explain that he be- 
lieves in settling differences among individuals, groups 
and nations with love rather than hate and violence. 

This conversation with this almost innocent, concerned 
policeman, was sufficient encouragement and cause for 
joy to protect my faith from the words, “Go to Russia, 
you Jew bastard,” which later were shouted from a car. 
Not that I would be ashamed if I were a Russian, a Jew, 
or a bastard. 

Around 5:30 the kind policeman said that he was 
getting hungry and so we both knocked off. In the res- 
taurant I placed the sign where everybody could read it. 
A young man told me that Eisenhower would be at 
American University Sunday evening to receive an hon- 
orary degree and that a TV film would be made. He 
thought that perhaps I would picket during the ceremo- 
ny in hope of getting in the film. I asked him if he 
knew of any student group in the university that might 
be interested in picketing, and expressed my concern 
about the apathy of Washington people. He explained 
that perhaps people were interested, but that in Wash- 
ington government workers have to fear losing their 
jobs and are not allowed by law to take part in political 
activities. District of Columbia residents have no vote, 
which was shocking news to me. 

Clayton Loughran arrived while I was picketing 
after supper and said that Mrs. Eichel had just called 
from Brooklyn to say that Seymour had gone off the 
hunger strike. She had broken down at the sight of 
Seymour’s wretched body, and the pain of his mother’s 
suffering had been too much for him to bear. It was the 
thirtieth day of his hunger strike, one week before his 
27th birthday. 

A policeman approached and asked when I intended 
to knock off for the evening. I said, “Right now.” 
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YOU ARE A BOY six years old and you are 
living on Quimby Street in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The drab frame house is set back in a yard, unlike the 
houses in Holland, which front directly on the street. 
In the back there is a considerable garden in which 
potatoes are planted. There is a street which seems 
very wide, in contrast to the narrow Dutch streets, and 
very dusty. There is a wooden sidewalk, but the house- 
wives do not go out to scrub it on their hands and knees. 
A hundred yards or so to the west the Grand Trunk 
railroad trains clamor over the crossing, heading for the 
bridge over the Grand River. Beyond the railroad 
track is the factory, where your father luckily got a job, 
a day or two after arriving in the town, at six dollars a 
week for a sixty hour week. These are the “hard times” 
of the early Eighteen Nineties. 

We had made the long journey in space from a provin- 
cial town in Holland to the Middle West of the United 
States. I now had to make that other kind of journey 
—in time—from one language, allegiance, mental en- 
vironment and culture to another. 

Naturally, I did not then reflect upon these matters. 
The incidents and excitements of the voyage were a 
pleasing and stimulating memory but not subject matter 
for philosophizing or planning the course of my future 
life. Similarly, the events which I am about to recount 
were at the time experienced but not deliberately or 
systematically reflected upon. As I look back, however, 
I am certain that the experience of emigration and im- 
migration, coming so near the beginning of my life, had 
a good deal to do with shaping its entire pattern and 
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NOT SO LONG AGO| 


Autobiography: Part 3 


THE EMIGRANT 





BECOMES 
AN 
IMMIGRANT 


PTR Sete 


A. J. Muste 


determining my basic attitudes towards the human ex 
perience. I think that this is true in spite of the fact 
that the concept of life which I held in my youth wa 
essentially conservative and static. 

The concept of history as movement towards a goal/ 
is deeply imbedded in the thinking of western man. Its} 
source is primarily Hebraic. Abraham is not only the| 
progenitor of Israel but “the father of many peoples’. 
He stands at the beginning of both profane and sacred 
history because in obedience to divine command he left 
the city of his ancestors. Unquestionably, this represents 
a great turning point in man’s history. It is in one sense 
the greatest revolution of all, since it is the father of 
revolutions and of the revolutionary concept of history 
as the expression of God at work. History and the daily 
life of man are, therefore, real and not illusory. If God 
is to be found at all, He must be found here. Men be} 
come co-workers, co-creators, and they are in movement) 
towards a goal. 

There had, of course, been nomadic wanderings before! 
Abraham. But they were essentially movements of #) 
geographical character. The tribe moved as a tribe and| 
fought as a tribe, for the immediate purpose of obtaining 
forage for the flocks. When men settled down, cultivated 
land, and built cities, they conceived of their society ‘ 
having been founded by the gods of the place or by¥ 
divine ancestors. The pattern of life was fixed, as if in 
the nature of things. The individual could hardly con} 
ceive of himself or be conceived of by others as havitt 
an existence outside this pattern. His destiny and dutl 
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after him could inherit this same fixed and sacred pat- 


tern. 


The Emigrant as Symbol 


But with Abraham the divine command becomes 
radically different. What makes a man the true servant 
of the Most High is that he does not remain in the place 
of his birth. It has its sacredness and importance but 
as a point of departure. Through Abraham man in the 
Hebraic tradition came to know that his destiny and his 
God are not ties which bind and confine him. They are 
ahead of him and are drawing him outward and onward. 
The crucial thing about men, or societies, is not where 
they came from but where they are going. The symbol 
of the Emigrant is born. 

What is of even more significance about Abraham 
than the fact that he emigrated from Ur of the Chaldees 
is that there was no city, no society or community for 
him to move into. Had his journey been simply a geo- 
graphical one to another Ur with another name, it would 
have constituted no part of the source of dynamic west- 
ern civilization. 

The fact is that Abraham “went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” He was a fool and a gambler. But 
he was not a little fool; rather he was a big one, whose 
foolishness consisted in taking on a Herculean task. He 
gambled for stakes of such a nature that the gambling 
itself became the pattern of human history. It created 
western society and is still its life blood and its reason 
for existence. 

Abraham went out looking for a city which existed 
—and yet had to be brought into existence. It was the 
perfect and holy city—which had to be built and whose 
“builder and maker is God.” Precisely because it was 
God who built the city, it could be built only by Abra- 


ham’s faith and labor. 


The creative movement in history is not from any 
city-which-is city-which-is. The reality 
is not what men tend to call the real. Insofar as 
it is fixed and has a fixating or binding effect on 
men or societies, it is already becoming unreal and in- 
substantial. What matters is the movement from the un- 
real, because unrealized, city-which-is to the city-which- 
is-to-he, which is more real because the potentiality of 
realization and completion remains. The city of this 
world, says Augustine in a memorable passage, “seems to 
be able to dominate and destroy everything, but it is 
itself dominated and destroyed by its own lust for 
power”. He might have said by its own will to exist as 
it is, to arrogate to itself a substantiality which never 
belongs to what is but only to what may be. The nor- 
mative principle, to use a phrase of Martin Buber’s, is 
more real and will prove itself more potent than “the 
hard soil of political reality” into which it so often 
seems to attempt to drive its plowshares in vain. 
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The Immigrant as Symbol 


Man the Emigrant is, then, an Immigrant into the 
city-which-is-to-be. He is “constrained” by that which 
he has yet to bring into existence. Revolution is per- 
manent, in a much deeper sense than Trotsky realized. 
Trotsky presumably conceived of his “permanent revolu- 
tion” as the one to end all revolutions. 

I shall not dwell on how great a part some such vision 
as this has played in the development of Western Europe 
and in the vast movement of the Western European 
peoples out of the “old world” not only into the Amer- 
icas but into the rest of the world. There is a passage 
in the diaries of Christopher Columbus which furnishes 
a very striking illustration of the point. He says that 
what impelled him on his voyage over the unexplored 
deep was not the calculations of the astronomers or the 
speculations of the philosophers or any other cause, but 
only “the prophecy of Isaiah that there shall be a new 
heaven and a new earth inwhich righteousness dwelleth.” 

Nor shall I dwell on the extent to which certain aspects 
of Marxist thought grow out of this concept of history. 
Up to a point we have a precise and beautiful formula- 
tion of the concept in Engels’s phrase about the leap 
from the kingdom of necessity into the realm of freedona, 
which is the “inevitable” outcome of the historical pro- 
cess—the gates of hell, i. e. of “necessity” shall not pre- 
vail against it—but which, paradoxically, must be ap- 
prehended by the faith of men and brought to pass by 
their devotion and suffering. 

For the present there is one other aspect of the ex- 
perience of migration or transition which must he 
touched upon because of its bearing on my own develop- 
ment. When a man moves from one political, cultural, 
spiritual environment into another, he does not move 
out of the old or shed it like a garment. It is forever 
a part of him. Were he to be completely severed from 
it he would be a mental cripple, a victim of amnesia. 
Nor does one put on a new culture in the way one pulls 
on a new sweater. One grows into it as he builds it. The 
decisive question is whether there is movement in the 
direction of the new. 

It is a commonplace that in the case of societies con- 
siderable alterations may take place in a relatively quiet 
and undramatic fashion, almost “in a fit of absent-mind- 
edness”, as the British Empire is said to have been ac- 
quired. In other cases, the transition is profoundly trau- 
matic in character. 

The same is true of individuals in their migrations. 
There are those who are too old when they move or are 
moved. Their spirits never live where their bodies ex- 
ist. There are those who are forced out of their original 
homes by evil eruptions such as have been so common in 
this century. They, for the most part, never are in the 
true sense Emigrants since they do not have the com- 
plementary experience of Immigration. They are the 
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permanent Exiles. If they are numerous, they remain 
indigestible elements in the society into which they have 
been forcibly thrust. If they come to a country like the 
United States, they are likely, it seems to me, to idealize 
it. A friend of mine recently characterized a new ad- 
dition to the Society of Friends as “an over-convinced 
Quaker”. The people I am thinking of are “over-con- 
vinced Americans”; and this means that culturally and 
spiritually they exist in, or rather imagine they are part 
of, an America which does not exist. They are, therefore, 
not immigrants as others of the same race who migrated 
in other days may well have been. 


Felicitous Transition 


My own experience of absorption into the “new world” 
was certainly a pleasant and stimulating sensation. As 
I have looked back upon it and sought to understand its 
influence on my character and destiny, it has also seemed 
to me singularly fortunate. It came, of course, at an early 
age when one is impressionable and to some extent 
aware of what is taking place—for example, that one 
speaks a different language, is an object of curiosity, an 
outsider in some measure—and is also malleable. The 
ocean voyage had had its enigmas, its apprehensions. 
its quality of near terror and at times its feeling of be- 
wilderment at being carried along one knew not whither. 
Yet it had ended well. A place to settle had been found 
which seemed advantageous compared with the place 
we had left behind. Might not this experience mark 
voyagings of another kind than geographical? 

The Hollanders who settled in the Middle West in 
the decades before World War I formed a fairly numerous 
group in Grand Rapids, without, however, making it a 
predominantly Dutch center. With the rarest of excep- 
tions, every family belonged to a church, the Reformed or 
Christian Reformed, to which it had belonged in the 
old country. The services and the preaching were all 
in Dutch. 

In the larger population in Grand Rapids the Dutch 
constituted a lower stratum. The owners of the furniture 
factories and saw mills were of English stock. Until 
after the first World War Hollanders were the cheap 
labor in the factories; the small shopkeepers in the 
outlying parts of town; the poor farmers on the land. 
In my early youth it was still an event when a girl from 
one of the Dutch families, who may well have been born 
in the United States, became a clerk in one of the 
fashionable department stores downtown. The girl’s 
family, for its part, still wondered whether it would not 
have been better if she had remained in domestic service 
instead of, for a little more money and a lot more pres- 
tige, being exposed to all the lures of life in the English- 
speaking stratum of the town. Had not their Calvinistic 
God assigned them their place as hewers of wood, though 
often highly skilled ones, and would it not be best for 
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the children to remain close to the fold of the humbk} 


elect? 


There was no semblance of a ghetto, of course. There} 


was no barrier of culture as there was to be later with 


immigrants from Eastern Europe, and no barrier of color! 


as with Negroes or Asians. The Dutch were considere| 
especially desirable immigrants. Almost without excep. 
tion they were sober and industrious. Many of them be. 
came skillful cabinet makers. They were allergic ty 
unions or “agitators” of any kind. 

They were not numerous enough, nor did they have 
the kind of history or cultural pattern which led them 
to want to perpetuate a separate Dutch minority ove 
and against the American nation which to them way 
in spite of such doubts as I have suggested, a land of op. 


portunity and freedom, the land to which God had led) 


the Pilgrim fathers, a land of peace where youth was not 
conscripted, and a Christian land, though unfortunately 
not entirely peopled by orthodox Calvinists. 


Solid Republicanism 


It was in line with common practice among the Hol- 
landers of Michigan that my father took out his first 
papers as soon as he was eligible and became a citizen 
at the earliest opportunity in time to cast his vote for 
William McKinley in the crucial election of 1896. Voting 
Republican is a habit which the descendants of that 
generation who have remained in Michigan still have, 
In my own youth, one no more thought a church member 
could vote the Democratic ticket than that he could beat 
his wife, or steal, or have extra-marital sexual relations 

My brother, sisters and I did not go through the pro- 
cess of naturalization as an act of our own; we were 
naturalized (in my case at the age of eleven) by my 
father’s act. I remember that it was a step which he did 
not take lightly. To both him and my mother, who in 
those days, of course, had no vote, it was a matter for 


anxious discussion and prayer whether it was the will] 


of God that he forswear allegiance to Queen Wilhelmim 
and “brave little Holland”. But the deed was done, and 


at the earliest possible moment. Indeed, at that moment, 


only a little more than five years after landing there, they 
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felt so identified with the new country that I can re 


mémber my mother’s exclamation of despair when early 
in the evening of Election Day, before my father go! 


home from work, a newsboy selling an election extt® 


shouted that Bryan had been elected. Nearly twenty 
years later, on the afternoon in August 1914 when the 


first World War broke out in Europe, one of the old 
Dutch women sitting on my parents’ porch sagely re‘ 


marked that we could expect such things to happét_ 
~ remai 


 Teasoy 


under a Democratic president. 
On this level of transition from one political am 





cultural home into another, the changes were real and 


in a sense momentous. There were moments which hat E furth 
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a sharp edge to them. I was bruised. But I was spared 
| devastating experiences. What I moved into proved 
good. The transition spelled growth and self-expression. 
What lay ahead was not anything one needed to fear in 
| any ultimate sense. What one had to fear was the refusal 
to move on because of fear or perhaps indifference. 

This kind of experience is not so easy or “natural” 
that one seeks it for itself, and I do not think I welcome 
change for the sake of being in motion, any more than 
I have ever cared to travel for the sake of travelling or 
; have ever, for more than very short periods, been a 
tourist. I may, of course, be mistaken on these points, 











’ over!) but the fact is that I have never felt bitter or contemptu- 
L Wat, y ous towards that which I have in a sense left behind— 
of op-| certainly not towards people whose views I no longer 
id led’ shared. I suppose I feel that the old was once a part 
as noth of me; why should I deny or resent it or even be obliv- 
nately ious to it? Where decision is to be made, one’s allegiance 
should be to the city which is to be, the experience 
ahead. The peril is not to move when the new situation 
| develops, the new insight dawns, the new experiment 
> Hol.) becomes possible. Had my actual experience of transi- 
s firt | tion been either appreciably easier or harder than it was, 
sitizen |) my basic attitudes might also—so it seems to me—have 
te for) been different. 
Voting | 
f that) Going to School 
have — My formal schooling began, soon after our arrival in 
ember) Grand Rapids, in a Reformed Church parochial school 
d beat! run by a somewhat rotund schoolmaster about whom 
ation.) I had the feeling that he was, as I would subsequently 
e pre} have put it, a stuffed shirt. There are two things I re- 
. were} member easily about that school. One is that we were 
yy my} put to memorizing all the verses of the metrical version 
he did} of Psalm 119, which was chosen because it is the longest 
sho ing of all the Psalms. This suffices to indicate the pedagog- 
er for} ical principles which prevailed in this institution of 
e will} safe and sacred learning. The other memory has to do 
Jmina}) with one of the older boys in the school, a lad of nine or 
e, and} ten. He was at that tender age distinguished among us 
yment,| because he chewed tobacco. For some reason he had 
», they), taken a liking to me and I felt that in him I had a sort 
an re of protector. One afternoon when we were going out 
early of school he offered me a chew from his plug of tobacco. 
er gol There may have been an admixture of devilishness with 
ext) his generosity and a hope that he might witness my 
went), discomfiture. If so, he was disappointed. With my urge 
on th} to be obliging to anyone who is nice to me, I took the 
ie oli] chew, but at the same time took off briskly for home. 
ly ret It was not long before I had to seek relief for my stomach 
appe| behind a lumber pile. When I reached home, Mother 
remarked on my paleness. I indicated ignorance of any 
1 an‘ reason for this condition. By supper time I had a near 
al an! normal appetite, so the incident passed off without 
h hal} further ado. 
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In a year or two, when my sister was old enough to 
go to school, we were both sent to the nearby public 
school. The reason was undoubtedly that my parents 
preferred free public education, despite its nonreligious 
character, to paying the fees at the parochial school 
for more than one child. Nor did we have to go to a 
school where Dutch was spoken in order to get along. 
The fact is that I do not have the slightest recollection 
of a time after arrival in Grand Rapids when I could 
not speak English, though there must have been an in- 
terval when this was the case. From the time I started 
in the public school I was the best speller and reader in 
the class, partly no doubt because in the beginning I 
had had to concentrate. The teachers made something 
of this, which served to increase my interest in school. 


School was an utter fascination. That apparently 
there would never be an end of things to learn frequently 
produced a state of delightful intoxication. 1 learned 
with the rapture of the explorer, “silent upon a peak in 
Darien”, that when I had graduated from the eighth 
grade there would be awsome subjects ahead, like al- 
gebra, physiology, geology, psychology, not to mention 
the ultimate wonderlands of theology, predestination, 
apologetics, eschatology. The words themselves were 
blessed. 

School never started too early in the morning for my 
taste. The school day always seemed to rush by. The 
start of vacation was in its way an occasion, but the 
opening day of school after Labor Day was a much more 
joyful and momentous one. My impression of my public 
school teachers is that they knew their business; their 
classrooms were orderly; they knew how to handle 
children. They certainly inspired me. 


The Library in the Mansion 


After living for a year or two in the drab frame house 
we moved across the Grand Trunk railway tracks into 
a house which belonged to the owners of the furniture 
factory after whom Quimby Street was named and for 
whom father drove a team, hauling logs and delivering 
lumber. Directly across the street was one of the finer 
mansions in the city, the home of the Quimby family. 
To the west and on the same side of the street was the 
sprawling one-story mill from which the music and the 
lovely smell of lumber being sawed and planed came all 
day long. Quimby Street came to an end at Canal Street. 
The considerable strip of land between Canal Street and 
the Grand River was occupied by the company’s lumber 
yard, stable and dry kiln. 

The Quimby family in those days consisted of the 
elderly and stately widow of the founder of the business; 
a spinster daughter named Ethel; another daughter, Mrs. 
Morley, a widow; her son, Lawrence, a handsome youth 
older than I; and Irving Quimby, an orphan of about 
my age who was being brought up by his grandmother, 






























the founder’s widow. Mrs. Morley was the manager of 
the factory and, I have no doubt, of the family. 

Irving Quimby did not go to public school, at least 
at that time. He was being tutored by Aunt Ethel. No 
other family of his social set lived in that part of town. 
The only available playmates for him were my brother 
and I. My recollection of the relationship is that Mrs. 
Morley gave my father to understand that he was under 
no obligation but that it would be appreciated if Irving 
were permitted sometimes to come across the street and 
play in our yard. I always had the feeling that we were 
doing Irving a favor, and he certainly never gave the 
impression that he felt that he was condescending in 
playing with us. He was shy and clumsy at games at 
which my brother and I were adept. 

Irving tended to become tired or bored and took to 
inviting me over to the mansion in the late afternoon 
to keep him company. The first time the invitation was 
extended my mother told me that of course I could not 
go; the Quimby’s would be angry at the intrusion of the 
teamster’s son. I realized afterward that she was afraid 
that father would be fired for such presumption on our 
part. But somehow, presumably via Mrs. Morley, word 
came that if my parents would let me go, it would be 
not only quite proper but a real kindness. 

So one day I ascended the long flight of steps leading 
up to the first floor of “the big house”. Irving and I 
turned into a large room at the left, which was the 
library, and which had shelves upon shelves of books. 
Irving suggested a book of stories about life at Prince- 
ton. This was the first university I knew by name. I 
have very pleasant, if very vague, memories of the stories, 
and I stil] root for Princeton football teams against Yale 
and Harvard because of those tales. 

Soon, however, I found for myself a greater treasure. 
There were bound volumes of Harpers and Century, 
which had been running series of articles on the battles 
of the Civil War. 

For me, as a result of the experience described in the 
first installment, the Civil War was Lincoln’s War. Breath- 
lessly, day after day, I followed the accounts of the 
battles, marches, sieges. Though the figure of Lincoln 
and the concept of freeing the slaves dominated the 
panorama as a whole, I do not remember that I thought 
of the Northern soldiers as heroes and of the Southern 
as villains. There were heroes and villains on both sides, 
but the distinction I made was mainly between the more 
romantic and the less romantic figures. But this dis- 
tinction was not really important. The main impression 
was of a drama of epic proportions being enacted before 
my eyes. 

As I think back, I can still hear the names of battles 
ringing in my ears: Antietam; the Wilderness; Bull Run; 
Fredericksburg; Gettysburg; Vicksburg; the battle be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac; Chickamauga. 
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I can still recall Sheridan riding through the Shenandoah 
Valley, leaving behind not enough food to keep a crow} 
alive, and Sherman’s March to the Sea. . 

Daily the bugles sounded. Nightly the songs wen 
through my youthful mind, sometimes mingled with the | 
more martial psalms. I marched through Georgia, | 
witnessed “the trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored.” I heard the summons: “() 
be swift my soul to answer Him; be jubilant my feet,” 
I looked at the men that “are tenting tonight on the| 
old campground” and into their “hearts that are weary 
tonight wishing for the war to cease.” 

Such scenes and sounds came back to me in later year 
when I read Whitman’s Civil War poems or Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s magnificent John Brown’s Body. 

In those days I began to take notice of the veterans 
from the Old Soldiers Home, which was located a mile 
or so to the north of where we lived. After the noon 
day meal, many of them walked the three miles from 
the Home to what we called downtown. Their reute lay 
partly along the same street that I used going from home 
to the afternoon session at the North Ionia Street School, 
I tried each day to summon my courage to speak to one 
of these awesome figures. When I did, I was usually 
grumpily rebuffed and this was hard to understand; 
why should they not be eager to speak of the gloriou 
battles they had fought? Occasionally, one of them 
talked: “Yes, I lost a leg at Chickamauga,” and pro- 
ceeded to spin a tale. What a day that was! 

It was to be quite a few years before I knew that what 
my heroes went downtown for was booze, and that vet- 
erans of wars are not always, not nearly always, heroic 
noblemen who volunteered to lay down their lives that 
some great cause might not perish from the earth. 

The moral of all this may be that there is no telling 
what goes into the education of a pacifist. 










































Community Journey 


Those who read Macedonia and the Shared Life 
by William Edward Zeuch in the last issue of Liper- 
ATION will be interested to know that on September 
14 the members of Macedonia unanimously agreed to 
dissolve the community, and to disperse as “visitors” 
in various communities of the Bruderhof (Society 
of Brothers). The economic assets and liabilities of 
Macedonia have been turned over to the Society, 
and the former members of Macedonia expect to ask, | 
as individuals, to be accepted as “novices” by the 
Brothers. 
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ONE OF THE PECULIAR enjoyments I got 


out of jail was in being on the other side for a change. 


— 





_ October, 1957 


I was the one working in a laundry, ironing uniforms of 
jailers. I was the one sitting in the sewing room turning 
the collar and mending the uniform of an officer. It gave 
me a chance to tell the other prisoners about Tolstoy, 
and how he said the first move toward reform was to do 
one’s own work. Everyone recognized the officers as 
being members of the parasite class, though they would 
not use that word. How much more respect they would 
have had for the officers, and for the work they them- 
selves had to do, if they had seen the officers sitting 
mending their own clothes. If they had seen them 
working to help their fellows. Perhaps it would have 
meant a beginning of a philosophy of labor which Peter 
Maurin, founder of the Catholic Worker, used to say was 
so sadly lacking today. If prisoners and officers had 
worked together to make the prison a happier place, 
what a change there might have been in the hearts of 
those confined. 

“We are not here to make this place glamorous,” an 
officer said to the women one day. The officers sat all 
day at their desks, watching, directing, always expecting 
the worst, always looking for some small] infraction, 
always seeing the women as criminals. 

They did not see that which is of God in every man, 
as the Friends put it. They saw only the criminal: so 
that is what they brought out. Jesus Christ said that 
we were to see Him in every man. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brothers, you 
have done it unto me.” .... “If you have visited the 
prisoner, you have visited me.” St. John of the Cross 
said that, where there is no love, put love, and you will 
find love. 

The officers looked for the criminal and found the 
criminal. The women got away with what they could. 











































AFTER 
PRISON 


part 2 


DOROTHY DAY 


They indulged in perversions and played at love with 
each other. They fought, they lied, they stole when they 
could. When I worked in the laundry and saw a girl put 
a folded dress, which she wanted for herself, up between 
her legs, under her skirt, and spoke of it afterward to 
some of the other prisoners on our corridor, they jeered. 
“That is nothing,” one said, “I have seen girls who 
worked in the kitchen get away with a turkey or a ham.” 
Judith made us all hilarious by immediately getting up 
and trying to impersonate a girl walking out of the kit- 
chen with a turkey or ham held thus. 

Looking back on these two paragraphs, I see I have 
gone from the sublime to the ridiculous, even to the 
vulgar and, for some, the revolting. But beauty and joy 
often spring from the dungheap. 

Judith brought us great delight always. After the im- 
mediate reaction of shock and sadness (I reported in 
The Catholic Worker that she wept all the first night of 
our imprisonment but she later corrected me by saying 
she had merely cried herself to sleep), she did every- 
thing possible to put cheer in the lives of those around 
her. In her work for the Living Theater, she had done 
serious work. In her work in jail, she was the comic, the 
mime, the pantomimist, and often she reminded me of 
Charlie Chaplin, especially one night when she was prac- 
ticing folk dances with Joan on the roof.She dressed her- 
self gaily, she bought ribbons at the commissary for hair 
and belt and throat; she used makeup cleverly and 
achieved the effect of being dressed up. She took in her 
issued dresses at strategic points so that they fitted her 
gracefully. She pretended to exhaustion, and often pre- 
tended when she was really exhausted, when she was given 
work of mopping and washing walls. She drew a fantastic 
picture of herself with a mop, cowering under a huge uni- 
formed female officer with a swastika on her breast in- 
stead of a badge, and one of the prisoners on our cor- 
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ridor has it hanging on her bars now. Judith sang, she 
danced the spring song in the corridor, she declaimed, 
she grimaced, all with devastating humor and pathos 
combined that touched the heart and brought both 
laughter and tenderness. 

She was my cell mate, and at night I read her the Mass 
of the saint of the coming day, from my missal, and the 
biographies from the second nocturn of my breviary 
which I was enabled to receive through the courtesy of 
the chaplain, Monsignor McCaffrey. She in turn read me 
some of the prayers from her Jewish prayer book, one 
of which was a prayer of thanksgiving for God having 
given us the Canticle of Canticles, or the Song of Songs, 
as the Protestants have translated it. I told her stories 
of the Fathers of the Desert and she told me tales of the 
Hassidim. Deane and Joan talked of doctrinal matters 
in the next cell. 


On the Other Side 


I have said that I enjoyed being on the other side for 
a time. People come into the Catholic Worker offices in 
such numbers, 800 servings a day of food; hundreds of 
men, women and children coming for clothes which are 
sent in to us to dispense. When all the beds in the house 
are full (we accommodate fifty) , we often give out “flop” 
money, the fifty cents a night it costs to sleep on the 
Bowery. All that we give is given to us to give. Nothing 
that we have is ours. All we have to give is our time and 
patience. our love. In the movie, Monsieur Vincent, the 
saint tells a young nun that she has to love the poor very 
much for them to forgive her the bread she gives them. 
How often we have failed in love, how often we have 
been brisk, cold and indifferent. “Roger takes care of 
the clothes,—you'll have to come back at ten o'clock.” 
or “just sit in the library and wait.” “Wait your turn, 
I’m busy.” So it often goes. And now I was getting 
pushed here and there, told what I could or could not 
do, hemmed in by rules and regulations and red tape 
and bureaucracy. It made me see my faults, but it also 
made me see how much we do in our own direct way, by 
not asking questions or doing any investigating, but 
cultivating a spirit of trust. The whole experience of 
jail was good for my soul. I realized again how much 
ordinary kindness can do. Graciousness is an old fash- 
ioned word but it has a beautiful religious background. 
“Grace is participation in the divine life,” according to 
St. Peter. 

Most of the time we were treated like dumb beasts, 
worse than dumb beasts, because it was with indifference 
and contempt. There was never any expectation of re- 
habilitation. “You'll be back,” was the common farewell 
to the prisoner. It was no wishing them to fare well. 
There was no good bye, “God be with you” because there 
was not enough faith or hope or charity to conceive of 
a forgiving and loving God being with anyone so lost 
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in vice and crime as prostitutes, drug addicts and othe} 4 | 
criminals are supposed to be. 

Probably the most physically painful thing we haj befor 
to go through was the ride in the prison van all the wayf shout 
uptown to the 155th Street court and then down again! , Hu 
to Eighth Street. There are no springs in this metal lined 
truck which goes at high speed with prisoners, many of 
them not yet tried, not yet proven guilty, being jounced 
around most cruelly, with nothing to hang on to, clinging} the m 
or handcuffed to each other, thrown this way and that, adays 
and in the case of old women, in grave danger 9 the m 
broken bones or bruised spines. Many of the young) the in 
women being brought to trial are pregnant and ther peopl 
is grave danger of miscarriage by this mistreatment today. 
This is something that could be remedied immediately) 4, , 
The men said that when they were being driven back 
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to the Bronx County courthouse to be discharged, they judgir 
were taken in a bus. Why could not this courtesy be diene 


r ? i 
accorded the women the sin 


The second indignity is the examination given alll wise | 
women for drugs. There is certainly no recognition off of the 
the fact of political imprisonment. All of us wer prostit 
stripped and searched in the crudest way—even to the} wante 
tearing of tissues so that bleeding resulted. The matterf we tol 
of clothes—the scanty garments, the crude wrappen{ haps | 
which scarcely wrap around one, the floppy cloth slip§ at lea 
pers which are impossible to keep on! In Russia, in Ger§ intelli 
many and even in our own country, to strip the prisoner,§ the re 
to humiliate him, is a definite part and purpose of a jaill oner. 
experience. Even in the army, making a man stand naked) It was 
before his examiners is to treat him like a dumb beast or 
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Had it not been for our fellow prisoners neither Deane} sioner 
nor I would have been able to get to Mass that fintgon the 
Sunday. The guards did not care and made no movejthe co 
to help us. Too much red tape to cut through, too muchftainin; 
bureaucracy. They would not have thought of deprivingf patien 
us of food for ten days, and if we had gone on hunge}| We 
strike they would have been greatly worried. But thejjcoddle 
were indifferent to depriving us of food for our soukjthem y 
which was more necessary at this point than food fopof a bi 
the body. It was the prisoners who recognized our neel, The 
and got together wardrobes for us. From their 0 F prod 
scanty stock they brought dresses, socks, shoes, undef worl 
wear, so that we were enabled to leave the floor and géjhouse | 
to church. Jestime 

During our stay in prison another bright spot was thiprison 
use of the library. Once a week we could go and drayjput in 
out six books. There was a plentiful selection to choo#Puge c 
from and courteous librarians to help us find what wpfourse, 
wanted. We read Tolstoy, Thomas Mann, Dickens aul reals « 
Jane Austen, and enjoyed vicariously a trip across thi Birls ay 
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A great courtesy accorded us was a visit from the 
warden himself. Never had anything like that happened 
before, one of the girls assured us. He wanted to know 
about our demonstration, why we had done it. He was 
a Hungarian Catholic; so perhaps it was easy to un- 
derstand his confusion about our pacifism. What man, 
who is a man, does not wish to resist a foreign aggressor, 
to defend his home and family? But the problem of 
the means to an end had never occurred to him. Now- 
adays it is pretty generally accepted that the end justifies 
the means, and the horror of the impersonal slaughter of 
the innocent today and those yet unborn does not strike 
people. To his mind, one just could not be a pacifist 
today. It was an impossible position. 

As to our attitude toward the prison and the prisoners, 
he could not understand our love for them, our not 
judging them. The idea of hating the sin and loving the 
sinner seemed foreign to him. Of course he did not hate 
the sinner but he had to look upon them as evil; other- 
wise his job would be meaningless. When we talked 
of the good we found there, in spite of perversion, 
prostitution and drugs, he looked at us strangely and 
wanted to know if we were Christian Scientists. “But 
we told you we were Catholics,” Deane and I said. Per- 
haps he meant his remark for Judith and Joan. But 
at least he did not call us Communists. He was too 
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intelligent for that. But we seemed to him to be denying 
the reality of evil, because we were upholding the pris- 
oner. The evil was there, all right, frank and unabashed. 
|It was inside and also outside the jail. 


A Living Lie 


And now that we are out, Deane and I (and I suppose 
Judith and Joan) have received a letter from Commis- 
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sioner of Correction Anna Kross, asking our comments 
on the Women’s House of Detention. I shall send her 
the copies of LiBERATION and The Catholic Worker con- 
taining my articles and hope that she has the time and 
patience to read them. 

We feel definitely, not that the prisoners should be 
coddled, but that those in authority should provide 
them with healthy surroundings, not just a huge block 
sof a building in the heart of the city. 

The House of Detention is a lie, a living lie, and so 


#4 product of the Prince of Lies. It is a penitentiary and 


2 workhouse in addition to being on a few floors a 
house of detention, for which it was built. It is a living 
estimonial to the inefficiency and wastefulness of our 
prison administration. So much food wasted, poured 
but in ashcans—bread, stew, powdered milk, cereal, even 
Phuge containers of marmalade and jams. This waste, of 
/Pourse, is common to military as well as civil institutions. 
Meals often are very good, especially on Sunday. If the 
: irls and women had a penitentiary on North Brother 
sland or some other rural spot, where they could raise 
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their own food, or help provide it; if they could bake 
their own bread, milk cows, tend chickens, engage in 
healthy and creative activity, share in the responsibility 
of the institution, it could become a better place, it 
could become in its way a community. I read of an ex- 
periment in the Suffolk County jail where the men are 
farming (some of them) at Yaphank and not only the 
jail but the county home for the aged receive vegetables 
and milk from the farm without charge. They call it 
a “mutual aid program.” A place out of the city would 
provide more room for shops, for school and for recrea- 
tion. 

Perhaps Anna Kross could study the methods of the 
Good Shepherd nuns, who run their school, shelters, 
protectorates and prisons to make the girls happy and 
contented, comfortable and interested. They try to pro- 
vide them with the beauty and color and healthy amuse- 
ments and recreation which would crowd out vice. They 
treat them as though they loved them, because after all 
they see Christ in them, and it is their way of showing 
their love for Christ—the only true way they have. Grace 
builds on nature and to restore the good natural life, 
the good natural joys, should be the purpose of the 
prison too. 

When we first went in, Judith used to say ardently, 
“When the peaceable revolution comes we will abolish 
all prisons, throw wide all doors,” and several serious 
young prostitutes asked her when this would be. They 
were quite open about their offenses. “Do you mean 
there is no need for prisons?” “Do you mean I ought 
not to be here? You know I killed five people.” (It 
was in an auto accident.) Deep down in themselves 
they felt they were on a wrong path but did not know 
how to find a right one. Certainly beginnings can be 
made now, here and now, and even the most powerless, 
humblest officer or attendant can begin, not by the drastic 
act of resigning, as Ammon Hennacy might suggest, but 
by being good and kind themselves and spreading that 
atmosphere where they are. It begins with each one of 
us. 
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Liberation 


110 Christopher St. New York 14, N. Y. 


Can you join ? 





The Vigil and Civil Disobedience Action at Camp Mercury, Nevada, on Hiroshima 
Day made so deep an impression on numbers of persons throughout the country 
that there has been a widespread desire to follow this up with continued action 
against reliance on the H-bomb as an instrument of national policy. It is expected 
that all, or nearly all, of the pacifist organizations and peace churches in the 
country will participate. 


Besides the vigil, urgent protests will be made at the White House and the Pen- 
tagon and there will be chances to interview religious and political leaders. 


Help is needed in planning local activity of a similar nature and in recruiting 
participants for the Washington action. 


For further information, or if you can help with the campaign, write immediately tc 


Lawrence Scott 

Non-violent Action against Nuclear Weapons 
Room 1601, 1133 Broadway, 

New York 10 


Prayer and Conscience Vigil 


Washington, D. C.; November 1 to December | 
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